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OP 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD, 

DELIVERED  AT  AUBURN,  ST.  Y., 

SFPTEMBEK  3,  1864. 


THE  GKEAT  ISSUES. 


On  the  receipt,  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  of  the  news  of  General  Sher- 
man's victory  at  Atlanta,  Gra.,  and  the  capture  thereof  by  his  army, 
a  large  crowd,  including  several  hundred  volunteers,  who  were 
waiting  to  be  mustered  in,  formed  in  procession  and  marched,  with 
banners  flying,  to  the  residence  of  Gov.  Seward,  when,  on  being 
called  for,  he  addressed  the  crowd  as  follows : 


My  Dear  Friends  :  It  is  so  that  I  like  to 
see  you  come — marching  to  the  time  of  nation- 
al airs  under  the  folds  of  the  old  national  flag. 
,  I  thank  you  for  this  hospitable  and  patriotic 
welcome.  It  proves  that  though  you  deal  rig- 
orously with  your  public  servants,  exacting 
reasons  for  their  policy,  energy  in  their  con- 
duct of  affairs,  and  explanations  for  failures 
and  disappointments  in  their  administration, 
yet  you  are  nevertheless  just,  because  you 
willingly  allow  them  to  rejoice  with  you  when 
you  have  successes,  victories,  and  triumphs  to 
celebrate.  The  news  that  brings  us  together 
is  authentic.  [A  voice — "  Do  you  think  it  is 
reliable  ?"]  Yes.  Here  is  a  telegram  which  I 
received  this  morning  from  the  Secretary  of 
War: 

Van  Duzer  reports  that  Sherman's  advance 
entered  Atlanta  about  noon  to-day.  Particulars 
not  yet  received.  Edwin  M.  Stanton. 


[Three  cheers  were  given  for  Atlanta.]  Now, 
this  news  comes  in  a  good  shape.  It  is  pleas- 
ant to  have  a  grand  result  at  the  first,  and  it 
protracts  the  interest  of  the  thing  to  have  par- 
ticulars coming  in  afterward.  ["  Yes,  yes,  we 
can  wait  for  the  particulars."]  This  victory 
comes  in  the  right  connection.  It  falls  in  with 
the  echoes  of  the  capture  of  Forts  Gaines  and 
Morgan,  which  I  understand  to  be  the  particu- 
lars of  Farragut's  glorious  naval  battle  in  the 
Bay  of  Mobile — a  battle  equalled  by  no  other  in 
American  history  but  the  naval  achievements 
of  the  same  veteran  Admiral  at  New  Orleans 
and  Port  Hudson  ;  and  all  these  have  no  paral- 
lel in  naval  warfare  but  the  battles  of  the  Nile 
and  Trafalgar.  [A  voice — "  I  wish  we  were  all 
Farraguts."]  Well,  my  friend,  I  know  the  Ad- 
miral well,  and  I  confess  that  we  all  can't  be 
Farraguts.  Indeed,  very  few  of  us  can.  But 
we  may  take  this  comfort  ourselves,  that  as  a 
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whole  people  we  can  appreciate  the  veterans. 
We  can  also  appreciate  Sherman,  who  has  per- 
formed the  most  successful  and  splendid  march 
through  a  mountainous  and  hostile  country  re- 
corded in  modern  history,  and  in  doing  this  we 
show  ourselves  inferior  in  virtue  to  no  other 
nation.  By  the  way,  everybody  admired  Far- 
ragut's  heroism  in  climbing  the  topmast  to 
direct  the  battle.  But  there  was  another 
e<  particular"  of  that  contest  that  no  less  forcibly 
illustrates  his  heroic  character.  "Admiral," 
said  one  of  his  officers,  the  night  before  the 
battle,  "  won't  you  consent  to  give  Jack  a  glass 
Of  grog  in  the  morning-r-not  enough  to  make 
him  drunk,  but  just  enough  to  make  him  fight 
cheerfully  1"  "  Well,"  replied  the  Admiral, 
"  I  have  been  to  sea  considerable,  and  have 
seen  a  battle  or  two,  but  I  never  found  that  I 
wanted  rum  to  enable  me  to  do  my  duty.  I 
will  order  two  cups  of  good  coffee  to  each  man 
at  2  o'clock,  and  at  8  o'clock  I  will  pipe  all 
hands  to  breakfast  in  Mobile  Bay."  [Hurrah 
for  Farragut.]  And  he  did  give  Jack  the 
coffee,  and  then  he  went  up  to  the  masthead 
and  did  it. 

The  victory  at  Atlanta  comes  at  the  right 
place.  The  rebellious  district  is  in  the  shape 
of  an  egg.  It  presents  equal  resistance  on  its 
whole  surface.  But  if  you  could  break  the 
shell  at  either  of  the  two  end's,  Biciimond  and 
Atlanta,  the  whole  must  crumble  to  pieces. 
While  Sherman  under  Grant  lias  been  striking 
the  big  end,  Meade  under  Grant  has  been 
striking  just  as  hard  blowb  upon  the  lesser 
end.  The  whole  shell  will  now  be  easily 
crushed,  for  it  has  grown  brittle  with  the  ex- 
haustion of  vitality  within. 

This  glorious  victory  comes  in  good  time  for 
another  reason.  Just  now  w  are  calling  upon 
you  for  300,000  more  volunteers,  if  you  will — 
drafted  men,  if  we  must— to  end  the  war.  You 
were  getting  a  little  tired  of  long  delays  and 
disappointed  expectations.  In  Indiana,  a  por- 
tion of  the  people,  instigated  by  rebel  plotters, 
at  the  Clifton  House,  in  Canada,  were  import- 
ing British  revolvers  in  boxes,  which  passed 
the  Custom  House  as  stationery,  under  pre- 
tence of  arming  to  defend  themselves,  but  real- 
ly to  resist  the  draft,  and  bring  the  Govern- 
ment down  to  ruin,  through  a  subordinate  and 
auxiliary  civil  war.  True,  no  arms  have  been 
imported  here.  Yet  delegates  went  out  from 
among  you  and  sat  down  in  council  at  Chicago 
with  those  Indiana  conspirators,  and  agreed 
with  them  not  only  that  that  importation  of 
arms  should  be  defended  in  the  election  can- 
vass, but  also  to  demand  the  cessation  of  the 
war  upon  the  ground  that  success  in  restoring 
the  Union  is  unattainable.  Already  under  the 
influence  of  the  cheering  news  from  At- 
lanta all  this  discontent  and  this  de- 
spondency have  disappeared.  We  shall 
have  no  draft,  because  the  army  is  being 
reinforced  at  the  rate  of  five  to  ten  thousand 


men  per  day  by  volunteers.  [Hurrah  for  the 
volunteers.]  May  I  not  add  that  this  victory 
at  Atlanta  comes  in  good  time,  as  the  victory 
in  Mobile  Boy  does,  to  vindicate  the  wisdom 
and  the  energy  of  the  war  administration  ? 
Farragut's  fleet  did  not  make  itself,  nor  did  he 
make  it.  It  was  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  ;  and  he  that  shall  record  the  history 
of  this  war  truthfully  and  impartially  will 
write  that/since  the  days  of  Carnot,  no  man 
has  organized  war  with  the  ability  of  Stanton. 
[Cheers  for  Stanton  ;  cheers  for  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.] 

But  auspicious  as  the  occasion  is,  it  has  nev- 
ertheless failed  to  bring  out  some  whom  we 
might  have  expected  here.  Why  are  they  not 
here  to  rejoice  in  the  victories  that  will  thrill 
the  hearts  of  the  lovers  of  Freedom  through- 
out the  world  ?  Alas  that  it  must  be  confessed, 
it  is  party  spirit  that  holds  them  aloof.  All  of 
them  are  partisans.  Some  are  Republicans, 
who  cannot  rejoice  in  the  national  victories 
because  this  war  for  the  life  of  the  nation  is 
not,  in  all  respects,  conducted  according  to 
their  own  peculiar  radical  ideas  and  theories. 
They  want  guarantees  for  swift  and  universal 
and  complete  emancipation,  or  they  do  not 
want  the  nation  saved.  Others  stay  away  be- 
cause they  want  to  be  assured  that  in  coming 
out  of  the  revolutionary  storm  the  ship  of 
State  will  be  found  exactly  in  the  same  condi- 
tion as  when  the  tempest  assailed  it,  or  they 
do  not  want  the  ship  saved  at  all,  as  if  any- 
body could  give  such  guarantees  in  the  name 
of  a  people  of  thirty  millions.  Others  are  Demo- 
crats. They  received  from  their  fathers  the 
axiom  that  only  Democrats  could-  save  the 
country,  and  they  must  save  it  by  Democratic 
formulas  and  combinations  which  the  pro- 
gress of  the  age  has  forever  exploded.  They 
cannot  come  up  to  celebrate  achievements 
which  condemn  their  narrow  and  hereditary 
bigotry. 

Others,  of  both  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic parties,  are  willing  that  the  nation  shall 
be  saved,  provided  it  is  done  by  some  one  of 
their  chosen  and  idolized  chiefs,  which  chief 
they  mutually  denounce  and  revile.  They  can- 
not honor  Grant  and  Sherman  and  Farragut 
and  Porter,  because  such  by  homage  they  fear 
that  Fremont  and  McClellan's  fame  may  be 
eclipsed. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  enough  here  of  the 
right  sort  ["Yes,  that's  true"] ;  enough  of  men 
who  once  were  Republicans,  but  who,  taking 
that  word  in  a  partisan  sense,  are  Republicans 
no  longer ;  and  men  who  once  were  Democrats, 
but  who,  taking  that  word  in  its  narrow  appli- 
cation, are  Democrats  no  longer— all  of  whom 
are  now  Union  men,  because  they  found  out 
at  the  beginning  of  this  tremendous  civil  war, 
or  at  some  period  in  its  progress,  that  no  man, 
no  party,  no  formula,  no  creed,  could  save  the 
Union,  but  that  only  the  people  could  save  it, 
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and  they  could  save  it  only  by  ceasing  to  be- 
come partisans,  and  becoming  patriots  and 
Union  men.    [Cheers  for  the  union.] 

"Yes,  my  friends,  when  this  war  shall  be 
ended  in  the  restoration  of  the  Union,  no  man 
then  living  will  exult  in  the  recollection  that 
during  its  continuance  he  was  either  a  Radical 
or  a  Conservative,  a  Republican  or  a  Demo- 
crat, but  every  man  will  claim  to  have  been 
throughout  an  unreserved  and  unconditional 
Union  man. 

But  why  should  party  spirit,  especially  at 
this  juncture,  divide  the  American  people  ? 
And  why  should  I,  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Administration,  allude  to  it  on  such  an  occa- 
sion as  this  ?  The  answer  is  at  hand.  The 
Constitution  of  our  country  commands  the  Ad- 
ministration to  surrender  its  powers  to  the 
people,  and  the  people  to  designate  agents  to 
assume  and  exercise  them,  every  four  years. 
Sou  receive  the  Executive  Government  in  a 
condition  very  different  and  highly  improved. 
We  found  it  practically  expelled  from  the 
whole  country  south  of  the  Delaware,  the 
Ohio,  and  the  Missouri,  with  the  most  of  the 
army  and  navy  betrayed  or  fallen  into  the 
Hands  of  insurgents,  and  a  new  and  treason- 
able Confederacy,  with  the  indirect  but  ef- 
fective co-operation  of  foreign  Powers,  estab- 
lishing itself  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  We 
cheerfully  give  the  Government  back  to  you, 
with  large  and  conquering  armies  and  a  tri- 
umph navy,  with  the  hateful  Confederacy 
falling  into  pieces,  and  the  rebellious  States, 
one  after  another,  returning  to  their  allegiance. 

Regarding  myself  now,  therefore,  not  as  a 
Secretary,  but  simply  as  one  of  the  people,  I, 
like  you,  am  called  by  my  vote  to  determine 
into  whose  hands  the  precious  trust  shall  now 
be  confided.  We  might  wish  to  avoid,  or  at 
least  postpone  that  duty,  until  the  present 
fearful  crisis  is  passed.  But  it  cannot  and  it 
ought  not  to  be  avoided  or  adjourned.  It  is  a 
constitutional  trial,  and  the  nation  must  go 
through  it  deliberately  and  bravely. 

I  shall  therefore  cheerfully  submit,  for  your 
consideration,  the  course  which  I  have  con- 
cluded to  adopt,  and  the  reasons  for  it. 

First,  I  beg  you  to  remember  that  the  pres- 
ent is  no  common  or  customary  Presidential 
election.  It  occurs  in  the  midst  of  civil  war, 
arising  out  of  a  -  disputed  succession  to  the 
Executive  power.  Disputed  successions  are  the 
most  frequent  causes  of  civil  wars,  not  only  in 
republics,  but  even  in  monarchies.  A  dispute 
about  the  succession  of  the  President  periodi- 
cally begets  an  abortive  or  a  real  revolution  in 
each  one  of  the  Spanish  and  American  repub- 
lics. So  the  disputed  succession  of  the  Spanish 
throne  begot  that  memorable  thirty-years  war 
which  convulsed  all  Europe.  A  dispute 
whether  Juarez  was  the  lawful  President 
brought  on  the  present  civil  war,  with  the 


consequence  of  French  intervention,  in  Mexico. 
A  dispute  whether  the  present  King  of  Den- 
mark, who  succeeded  to  the  throne  last  winter, 
is  lawful  heir  to  the  Duchies  of  Schleswig  and 
Holstein  brought  about  the  civil  war  in  that 
country,  which  through  German  intervention 
has  just  now  ended  with  the  dismemberment 
of  the  Danish  kingdom.  It  is  remarkable,  also, 
that  civil  wars  produced  by  disputed  succes- 
sions invariably  begin  with  resistance  by  some 
one  or  more  of  the  States  or  provinces  which 
constitute  the  kingdom,  empire,  or  republic 
which  is  disturbed.  It  was  so  with  the  United 
States  of  Mexico.  It  was  so  in  the  United 
States  of  Colombia,  and  the  case  was  the  same 
in  the  United  States  of  Venezuela.  Now  it  is 
certain  that  in  1 360  we  elected  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, lawfully  aitd  constitutionally,  to  be  Pres- 
ident of  the  whole  United  States  of  America. 
Seven  of  the  States  immediately  thereon 
rushed  into  disunion,  and,  summoning  eight 
more  to  their  alliance,  they  set  up  a  revolution- 
ary government.  They  levied  war  against  us 
to  effect  a  separation  and  establish  a  distinct 
sovereignty  and  independence. 

We  accepted  the  war  in  defence  of  the  Union. 
The  only  grievance  of  the  insurgents  was  that 
their  choice  of  John  C.  Breckinridge  for  Presi- 
dent was  constitutionally  overruled  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Lincoln. They  rejected  Lincoln  and  set  up 
a  usurper.  The  Executive  power  of  the  United 
States  is  now,  therefore,  by  force,  practically 
suspended,  between  the  usurper  Jefferson 
Davis  and  that  constitutional  President, 
Abraham  Lincoln.  The  war  is  waged  by  the 
usurper  to  expel  that  constitutional  President 
from  the  Capital,  which,  in  some  sort,  is  con- 
stantly held  in  siege,  and  to  conquer  the  States 
which  loyally  adhere  to  him.  The  war  is 
maintained  on  our  side  to  suppress  the  usurp- 
er, and  to  bring  the  insurgent  States  back 
under  the  authority  of  the  constitutional  Pres- 
dent.  The  war  is  at  its  crisis.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  we  are  fighting  to  make 
Abraham  Lincoln  President  of  the  whole 
United  States,  under  the  election  of  1860,  to 
continue  until  the  4th  of  March,  1865.  In  vot- 
ing for  a  President  of  the  United  States,  can 
we  wisely  or  safely  vote  out  the 
identical  person  whom,  with  force  and 
arms,  we  are  fighting  into  the  Presidency? 
["No,  no."]  You  justly  say  no.  It  would  be 
nothing  less  than  to  give  up  the  very  object 
of  the  war  at  the  ballot-box.  The  moral 
strength  which  makes  our  loyal  position  im- 
pregnable would  pass  from  us  ;  and  when  that 
moral  strength  has  passed  away  material  forces 
are  no  longer  effective,  or  even  available.  By 
such  a  proceeding  we  shall  have  agreed  with 
the  enemy,  and  shall  have  given  him  the  vic- 
tory But  in  that  agreement  the  Constitution 
and  the  Union  will  have  perished,  because 
when  it  shall  have  once  been  proved  that  a 


minority  can,  by  force  or  circumvention,  defeat 
the  full  accession  of  a  constitutionally  chosen 
President,  no  President  hereafter,  though 
elected  by  ever  so  large  a  majority,  can  hope 
to  exercise  the  Executive  powers  unopposed 
throughout  the  whole  country.  One  of  two 
things  must  follow  that  fatal  error :  Either  a 
contest  between  your  newly-elected  compro- 
mise President  and  the  same  usurper,  in  which 
the  usurper  must  prevail,  or  else  a  combina- 
tion between  them  through  which  the  usurper 
or  his  successor,  subverting  your  Constitution 
and  substituting  his  own,  will  become  Presi- 
dent, King,  or  Emperor  of  the  United  States — 
without  foreign  aid  if  he  can,  with  foreign 
intervention  if  necessary.  ["  That's  so."]  To 
be  sure  it  is  so ;  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  either  the  United  States  and  their  consti- 
tutional President,  or  the  so-called  Confederate 
States  and  their  usurping  President,  must  rule 
within  the  limits  of  this  republic.  I  therefore 
regard  the  pending  Presidential  election  as  in- 
volving the  question  whether  hereafter  we 
shall  have  a  Constitution  and  a  country  left  us. 
How  shall  we  vote,  then,  to  save  our  country 
from  this  fearful  danger  ?  ["  Vote  Lincoln  in 
again."]  You  have  hit  it  exactly,  my  friend. 
We  must  vote  Lincoln  in  again,  and  fight  him 
in  at  the  same  time.  If  we  do  this  the  Rebel- 
lion will  perish,  and  leave  no  root.  If  we  do 
otherwise,  we  have  only  the  alternatives  of 
acquiescence  in  a  perpetual  usurpation,  or  of 
entering  an  endless  succession  of  civil  and  social 
wars.  Upon  these  grounds,  entirely  irrespective 
of  platform  and  candidate,  I  consider  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Convention  at  Chicago  as 
tending  to  subvert  the  republic.  ["  It's  so, 
that's  a  fact."] 

It  will  seem  a  hard  thing  when  I  imply  that 
a  party  like  the  Democratic  party  can  either 
meditate  or  blindly  adopt  measures  to  over- 
throw the  republic.  All  experience,  however, 
shows  that  it  is  by  the  malice  or  madness  of 
great  parties  that  free  States  have  been 
brought  down  to  destruction.  You  often  hear 
alarms  that  a  party  in  power  is  subverting  the 
State,  and  it  sometimes  happens  so.  But  nine 
times  out  of  ten  it  is  a  party  out  of  power  that 
in  its  impatience  or  ambition  overthrows  a 
republic. 

The  Democratic  party,  of  course  leaving  off 
the  loyal  Union  Democrats,  opposed  the  elec- 
tion of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  1860.  In  doing 
so  they  divided  and  organized  in  three  col- 
umns. One  a  treasonable  column  of  State 
rights  disunion  Democrats,  under  Breckin- 
ridge. A  second,  a  loyal  Northern  column, 
under  Douglas.  The  third,  a  conciliatory  fly- 
ing column,  under  John  Bell,  who  has  since 
joined  the  insurgents.  We  therefore  invited 
the  two  loyal  columns  to  combine  with  the 
Republican  party  to  oppose  the  disunion  Dem- 
ocratic column.  They  declined.  On  the  eve 
of  the  election  in  1860   I  told  the  followers  of 


as  and  of  Bell  that  when  the  election 
should  have  closed  they  would  find  that  they 
had  inadvertently  favored  disunion  and  rebel- 
lion. They  persisted,  and  the  attempted  revo- 
lution came.  Disunion  then  presented  itself, 
in  the  practical  form  of  preventing  Abra-  , 
ham  Lincoln  from  assuming  the  Executive 
authority.  Thus  the  Democratic  party  pro- 
duced that  calamity — the  Southern  Democrats 
acting  from  design,  the  Northern  Democrats 
passive  through  inadvertence.  The  disputed 
succession  still  remains  unadjusted.  A  new 
election  has  come  on.  For  a  time,  the  North- 
ern Democrats,  with  notable  exceptions,  gave 
a  more  or  less  liberal  support  to  the  Govern- 
ment, against  the  Democratic  insurgents  of 
the  South.  But  the  same  Democratic  forces 
which  figured  in  the  election  of  1860  now  ap- 
pear in  the  political  field,  with  positions  and 
policy  unchanged  since  that  time,  as  I  think, 
except  for  the  worse.  The  Southern  Democra- 
cy is  still  in  arms  under  the  usurper  at  Rich- 
mond. The  Douglas  and  Bell  columns,  con- 
solidated, are  found  at  Chicago,  and  all  three 
of  the  parties  are  compassing  the  rejection  of 
the  constitutional  President  of  the  United 
States.  They  agree  not  only  in  this  attempt, 
but  they  assign  the  same  reasons  for  it,  name- 
ly, that  Abraham  Lincoln  is  a  tyrant. 

They  agree,  also,  that  the  real  usurper  at 
Richmond  is  blameless  and  pure  ;  at  least,  the 
Richmond  Democracy  affirm  it,  and  the  Chica- 
go Democracy  do  not  gainsay  it.  To  me^ 
therefore,  the  Democracy  at  Richmond  and 
the  Democracy  at  Chicago,  like  Caesar  and 
Pompey,  seem  to  retain  all  their  original  fami- 
ly resemblance.  They  are  very  much  alike — 
especially  Pompey.  But  it  is  not  in  mere  ex- 
ternals that  their  similarity  lies.  They  talk 
very  much  alike,  as  I  have  already  shown  you. 
When  you  consider  that  among  the  Democrats 
at  Chicago  the  Indiana  Democrats  were  pres- 
ent, who  have  imported  arms  to  resist  the  na- 
tional authority  and  defeat  the  national  laws,  . 
and  that  all  the  Democrats  there  assembled 
agreed  to  justify  that  proceeding,  I  think  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  the  Richmond  Demo- 
crats and  the  Chicago  Democrats  have  lately 
come  to  act  very  much  alike. 

I  shall  now  go  further,  and  prove  to  you 
that  they  not  only  have  a  common  policy  and 
a  common  way  of  defending  it,  but  they  have 
even  adopted  that  policy  in  concert  with  each 
other.  You  know  that  when  the  Chicago  Con- 
vention was  approaching,  in  July  last,  George 
Sanders,  Clement  C.  Clay,  and  J.  P.  Holcomb 
appeared  at  the  Clifton  House,  on  the  Canada 
bank  of  the  Niagara  River,  fully  invested  with 
the  confidence  and  acquainted  with  the  pur- 
poses of  Jefferson  Davis  and  hi?  confederates 
at  Richmond.  You  know,  also,  that  Chicago 
Democrats  resorted  there  in  considerable  num- 
bers to  confer  with  these  emissaries  of  Jeffer- 
son Davis.     Here  is  the  fruit  of  that  confer 


ence,  and  no  one  can  deny  the  authenticity  of 
my  evidence.  It  is  extracted  from  the  London 
Times,  the  common  organ  of  all  the  enemies  of 
the  United  States.  The  New  York  correspond- 
ent of  the  London  Times,  writing  from  Ni- 
agara Falls  under  date  of  Aug.  8,  says ; 

Clifton  House  has  become  a  centre  of  negoti" 
ations  between  the  Northern  Mends  of  peace 
and  Southern  agents,  which  propose  a  with- 
drawal of  differences  from  the  arbitrament  of  the 
sword. 

The  correspondent  then  goes  on  to  explain 
that  an  effort  is  to  be  made  to  nominate  a  can- 
date  for  the  Presidency  on  the  ground  of  an 
armistice  and  a  Convention  of  the  States,  and 
to  thwart  by  all  possible  means  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  for  re-election. 

Mark  now,  that  on  the  8th  of  August,  1864, 
Northern  Democrats  and  Richmond  agents 
agree  upon  three  things  to  be  done  at  Chicago, 
namely:  1.  A  withdrawal  of  the  differences 
between  the  Government  and  the  insurgents 
from  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword.  2.  A  nom- 
ination for  President  of  the  United  States  on  a 
platform  of  an  armistice,  and  ultimately  a  Con- 
vention of  the  States.  3.  To  thwart  by  all 
possible  means  the  re-election  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Such  a  conference,  held  in  a  neutral  country, 
Ibetween  professedly  loyal  citizens  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  the  agents  of  the  Richmond 
traitors  in  arms,  has  a  very  suspicious  look. 
But  let  that  pass.  Political  elections  must  be 
free,  and  therefore  they  justly  excuse  many  ex- 
travagances. We  have  now  seen  what  the 
agents  of  Pompey  and  Caesar  agreed  at  Niagara 
that  Pompey  should  do  at  Chicago.  Here  is 
what  he  actually  did : 

Besolved,  That  this  Convention  does  explicitly 
declare,  as  the  sense  of  the  American  people, 
that,  after  four  years  of  failure  to  restore  the 
Union  by  the  experiment  of  war— during  which, 
under  the  pretence  of  a  military  necessity  of  war 
power  higher  than  the  Constitution,  the  Consti- 
tution itself  has  been  disregarded  in  every  part, 
and  public  liberty  and  private  right  alike  trodden 
down,  and  the  material  prosperity  of  the  country 
essentially  impaired— justice,  humanity,  liberty, 
and  the  public  welfare  demand  that  immediate 
efforts  be  made  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  with 
a  view  to  an  ultimate  Convention  of  all  the 
States,  or  other  peaceable  means,  to  the  end.tnat 
at  the  earliest  practicable  moment  peace  may  be 
restored  on  the  basis  of  the  Federal  Union  of  the 
States. 

The  Democracy  at  Chicago  did  there  just 
what  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the  Richmond 
agents  at  Niagara,  namely,  they  pronounced 
for  an  abandonment  of  the  military  defence  of 
the  Union  against  the  insurgents,  with  a  view  to 
an  ultimate  National  Convention  and  the  defeat 
of  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  That  is 
to  say,  they  proposed  to  eject  Abraham  Lin- 


time  leave  the  usurper,  Davis,  unassailed,  se- 
cure, and  umolested  in  his  seat  at  Richmond, 
with  a  view  to  an  ultimate  Convention  of 
States,  which  that  usurper's  Constitution  will 
allow  no  one  of  the  insurgent  States  to  enter. 
What  now  if  there  be  a  Convention  at  ail,  or 
if  the  Convention  fail  to  agree  on  a  submis- 
sion to  the  Federal  authority?  Jefferson 
Davis  then  remains  in  authority,  his  Confede- 
racy established,  and  the  Union  with  all  its 
glories  is  gone  forever.  Nay,  more,  if  such  a 
thing  could  happen  as  that  the  Chicago  can- 
didate, nominated  upon  such  an  agreement, 
should  be  elected  President  of  the  United 
States  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  November  next, 
who  can  vouch  for  the  safety  of  the  country 
against  the  Rebels  during  the  interval  which 
must  elapse  before  the  new  Administration 
can  constitutionally  come  into  power?  It 
seems  to  me  that  such  an  election  would  tend 
equally  to  demoralize  the  Union  and  to  invite 
the  insurgents  to  renew  their  efforts  for  its  de- 
struction. 

It  remains  for  me  now  only  to  give  you  the 
proof  that  although  the  way  in  which  the 
Chicago  Democracy  did  what  had  been  agreed 
upon  in  their  behalf  at  Niagara  was  not  alto- 
gether satisfactory,  yet  what  they  actually  did 
was  accepted  as  a  full  execution  of  the  previ- 
ous compact : 

St.  Catherine's,  C.  W.,  Sept.  1. 
To  Eon.  D.  Wier,  Halifax : 

Platform  and  Presidential  nominee  unsatisfac- 
tory. Vice-President  and  speeches  satisfactory. 
Tell  Philmore  not  to  oppose. 

(Signed)       Geobge  N.  Sandebs. 

D.  Wier  is  a  Richmond  accomplice  at  Hali- 
fax, and  Philmore  is  understood  to  be  the  con- 
ductor of  the  insurgent  organ  in  London. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  nomination  and  a 
platform  which  were  made  by  treaty  formally 
contracted  between  the  Democratic  traitors  at 
Richmond  and  the  Democratic  opposition  at 
Chicago,  signed,  sealed,  attested,  and  delivered 
in  the  presence  of  the  London  Times,  and 
already  ratified  at  Richmond.  ["  By  heaven, 
we've  got  'em."]  Got  them,  to  be  sure  you've 
got  them,  my  friends.  They  say  I  am  always 
too  sanguine  of  the  success  of  national  candi- 
dates and  of  the  national  arms.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  veriest  croaker  in'all  our  loyal 
camp  will  take  new  courage  and  become 
heroic  when  he  sees  that  the  last  hope  of  the 
Rebellion  hangs  upon  the  ratification  of  this 
abominable  and  detestable  compact  by  the 
American  people. 

Yes,  you  have  got  them ;  but  how  did  you 
get  them  ?  Not  by  any  skill  or  art  of  tho  Ad- 
ministration, or  even  through  the  sagacity  or 
activity  of  the  loyal  people,  but  through  the 
cunning    of    the    conspirators,     overreaching 


coin  from  the  Presidential  chair  at  Washing-  itself,  and  thus  working  out  their  own  defeat 
ton  on  the  4th  of  March  next,  and  at  the  same  I  and  confusion.    They  do  say  that  the  father  o* 
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evil  always  indulges  his  chosen  disciples  with 
such  an  excess  of  subtlety  as  to  render  their 
ultimate  ruin  and  punishment  inevitable. 

And  what  a  time  is  this  to  proclaim  such  a 
policy — conceived  in  treachery,  and  brought 
forthwith  shameless  effrontery !  A  cessation 
of  hostilities  on  the  heel  of  decisive  naval  and 
land  battles,  at  the  very  moment  that  the  Re- 
bellion, without  a  single  fort  in  its  possession 
on  the  coast,  or  on  either  of  the  great  rivers  or 
lakes,  is  crumbling  to  the  earth,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  dozen  new  ships-of-war  are  going 
to  complete  the  investment  by  sea,  and  three 
hundred  thousand  volunteers  are  rushing  to 
the  lines  to  complete  the  work  of  restoration 
and  pacification. 

There  is  a  maxim  which  thoughtful  teachers 
always  carefully  inculcate ;  it  is  that  incon- 
stancy is  imbecility,  and  that  perseverance  is 
necessary  to  insure  success.  This  maxim  was 
set  forth  in  the  form  of  a  copy  in  the  writing- 
book,  when  I  was  young :  "  Perseverance  al- 
ways conquers."  Even  infantile  beginners  en- 
countered the  instruction  in  the  form  of  a  fable 
in  Webster's  spelling-boofc.  The  story  was, 
that  after  using  soft  words  and  tufts  of  grass 
the  farmer  tried  what  virtue  there  was  in 
stones,  and  by  persistence  in  that  application 
he  brought  the  rude  boy,  who  was  stealing 
apples,  down  from  the  tree,  and  made  him  ask 
the  farmer's  pardon.  Our  Chicago  teachers 
tell  us  that  just  as  the  rude  boy  is  coming 
down  we  must  lay  down  the  stones  and  resort 
again  to  the  use  of  grass,  with  the  consequence, 
of  course,  that  the  farmer  must  beg  pardon  of 
the  trespasser.  But  what  makes  this  Chicago 
policy  more  contemptible,  and  even  ridiculous, 
is  that  it  is  nothing  different  from  the  policy 
with  which  the  same  parties  now  contracting 
actually  ushered  in  disunion  in  1861, 
in  the  closing  hours  of  the  Adminis- 
tration of  James  Buchanan.  Tes,  my  dear 
friends,  when  we  of  this  Administration  came 
into  our  places  in  March,  1861,  we  found  there 
existing  just  the,  system  which  is  now  recom- 
mended at  Chicago  ;  namely — first,  a  treason- 
able Confederacy  in  arms  against  the  Federal 
authority ;  second,  a  truce  between  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  and  the  Rebels, 
a  veritable  armistice,  which  was  so  construed 
that  while  the  national  ports  and  forts  were 
thoroughly  invested  along  the  sea-coast  and 
rivers  by  the  insurgents,  they  could  be  neither 
reinforced  nor  supplied  even  with  food  by  the 
Government ;  third,  a  languid  debate  with  a 
view  to  an  ultimate  National  Convention, 
which  the  Rebels  haughtily  despised  and  con- 
temptuously rejected.  What  were  the  alter- 
natives left  us  ?  Either  to  surrender  ourselves 
and  the  Government,  at  discretion,  or  to  sum- 
mon the  people  to  arms,  terminate  the  armis- 
tice, adjourn  the  demoralizing  debate,  and 
"  repossess"  ourselves  of  the  national  torts  and 
ports.    And  now  hafe  all  the  treasure  that  has 


been  spent,  and  all  the  precious  blood  that  has 
been  poured  forth,  gone  for  nothing  else  but 
to  secure  an  ignominious  retreat,  and  return  at 
the  end  of  four  years  to  the  hopeless  imbecility 
and  rapid  process  of  national  dissolution  which 
existed  when  Abraham  Lincoln  took  into  his 
hands  the  reins  of  Government  ? 

Every  one  of  you  knows  that  but  for  that 
accession  of  Abraham  Lincoln  just  at  that  time 
the  Union  would  in  less  than  three  months 
have  fallen  into  absolute  and  irretrievable 
ruin. 

I  will  not  dwell  long  on  the  complaints 
which  misguided  but  not  intentionally  per- 
verted men  bring  against  the  Administration 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  They  complain  of 
military  arrests  of  spies  and  lurking  traitors  in 
the  loyal  States,  as  if  the  Government  could 
justify  itself  for  waiting  without  preventive 
measures  for  more  States  to  be  invaded  or  to  be 
carried  off  into  secession. 

They  complain  that  when  we  call  for  volun- 
teers we  present  the  alternative  of  a  draft,  as  if 
when  the  ship  has  been  scuttled  the  Captain 
ought  to  leave  the  sleeping  passengers  to  go  to 
the  bottom  without  calling  upon  them  to  take 
their  turn  at  the  pump. 

They  are  not  content  with  plotting  sedition 
in  secret  places,  but  they  go  up  and  down  the 
public  streets  uttering  treason,  vainly  seeking 
to  provoke  arrests  in  order  that  they  may  com- 
plain of  a  denial  of  the  liberty  of  speech.  The 
impunity  they  everywhere  enjoy  under  the 
protection  of  constitutional  debate  shows  at  one 
and  the  same  time  that  their  complaints  are 
groundless  and  that  the  Union  in  the  element 
of  moral  stability  is  stronger  than  they  know. 

The  chief  complaint  against  the  President  is 
that  he  will  not  accept  peace  on  the  basis  of 
the  integrity  of  the  Union,  without  having 
also  the  abandonment  of  slavery.  When  and 
where  have  the  insurgents  offered  him  peace  on 
the  oasis  of  the  integrity  of  the  Union  t  No- 
body has  offered  it.  Ihe  Rebels  never  will  offer 
it.  They  are  determined  and  pledged  to  rule 
this  republic  or  ruin  it.  I  told  you  here  a  year 
ago  that  practically  slavery  was  no  longer  in 
question — that  it  was  perishing  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  war.  That  assertion  has  been  con- 
JWmed. 

The  Union  men  in  all  the  slave  States  that 
we  have  delivered  are  even  more  anxious  than 
we  are  to  abolish  slavery.  Witness  Western 
Virginia,  Maryland,  Missouri,  Louisiana,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Arkansas.  Jefferson  Davis  tells 
you  in  effect  the  same  thing.  He  says  that  it 
is  not  slavery,  but  Independence  and  sover- 
eignty, for  which  he  is  contending.  There  is 
good  reason  for  this.  A  hundred  dollars  in 
gold  is  only  a  year's  purchase  of  the  labor  of 
the  workingman  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States,  i  At  less  than  half  that  price  you  could 
buy  all  the  slaves  in  the  country.  Neverthe- 
less, our  opponents  want  a  distinct  exposition 


of  the  President's  views  on  the  ultimate  solu- 
tion of  the  slavery  question. 

Why  do  they  want  it  ?  For  the  same  reason 
that  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  wanted  an 
authoritative  resolution  of  the  questions  of 
casuistry  which  arose  in  their  day.  One  of  those 
sects  believed  in  a  kingdom  to  come,  and  the 
other  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
Nevertheless,  they  walked  together  in  loving 
accord  in  search  of  instruction  concerning  the 
spirit  world.  "  Master,"  said  they,  "  there  was 
a  man  of  our  nation  who  married  a  wife  and 
died,  leaving  six  brothers.  These  brothers 
successively  married  the  widowed  woman,  and 
afterward  died.  And  last  of  all  the  woman  died 
also.  In  the  resurrection,  which  of  the  seven 
shall  have  this  woman  to  wife  ¥' 

Now  what  was  it  to  them  whether  one  or  all 
should  have  the  woman  to  wife  in  heaven  ?  It 
could  be  nothing  to  the  Sadducees  in  any  case. 
What  was  it  to  any  human  being  on  this  side 
of  the  grave  ?  What  was  it  to  any  human 
being  in  heaven  except  the  woman  and  her 
seven  husbands  ?  Absolutely  nothing.  Tet 
they  would  have  an  answer.  And  they  receiv- 
ed one.  The  answer  was  that  while  in  this 
mortal  state  men  and  women  shall  never  cease 
to  marry  and  to  die  ;  there  will  be  in  the  resur- 
rection neither  death  nor  marrying,  or  giving 
in  marriage. 

Although  altogether  unauthorized  to  speak 
for  the  President  upon  hypothetical  questions, 
I  think  I  can  give  an  answer  upon  the  subject 
of  slavery  at  the  present  day — an  answer 
which  will  be  explicit,  and  I  hope  not  alto- 
gether unsatisfactory.  While  the  Rebels  con- 
tinue to  wage  war  against  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  the  military  measures  af- 
fecting slavery,  which  have  been  adopted  from 
necessity  to  bring  the  war  to  a  speedy  and 
successful  end,  will  be  continued,  except  so  far 
as  practical  experience  shall  show  that  they 
can  be  modified  advantageously,  with  a  view 
to  the  same  end.  When  the  insurgents  shall 
have  disbanded  their  armies,  and  laid  down 
their  arms,  the  war  will  instantly  cease,  and 
all  the  war  measures  then  existing,  including 
those  which  affect  slavery,  will  cease  also  ;  and 
all  the  moral,  economical,  and  political  ques- 
tions, as  well  questions  affecting  slavery  as 


others,  which  shall  then  be  existing  between 
individuals  and  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, whether  they  arose  before  the  civil 
war  began  or  whether  they  grew  out  of  it, 
will,  by  force  of  the  Constitution,  pass  over  to 
the  arbitrament  of  courts  of  law  and  to  the 
councils  of  legislation. 

I  am  not  unsophisticated  enough  to  expect 
that  conspirators,  while  yet  unsubdued  and 
exercising  an  unresisted  despotism  in  the  in- 
surrectionary States,  will  either  sue  for  or  even 
accept  an  amnesty  based  on  the  surrender  of 
the  power  they  have  so  recklessly  usurped. 
Nevertheless,  I  know  that  if  any  such  con- 
spirator should  tender  his  submission  upon 
such  terms,  that  he  will  at  once  receive  a  can- 
did hearing,  and  an  answer  prompted  purely 
by  a  desire  for  peace  with  the  maintenance  of 
the  Union.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  expect 
propositions  of  peace  with  a  restoration  of  the 
Union  to  come  not  from  the  Confederates  in 
authority,  nor  through  them,  but  from  citizens 
and  States  under  and  behind  them.  And  I  ex- 
pect such  propositions  from  citizens  and  States 
to  come  over  the  Confederates  in  power  just  so 
fast  as  those  citizens  and  States  shall  be  de- 
livered by  the  Federal  arms  from  the  usurpa- 
tion by  which  they  are  now  oppressed.  All 
the  world  knows  that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
and,  I  believe,  so  far  as  the  President  is  con- 
cerned, all  such  applications  will  receive  just 
such  an  answer  as  it  becomes  a  great,  mag- 
nanimous, and  humane  people  to  grant  to 
brethren  who  have  come  back  from  their  wan- 
derings to  seek  a  shelter  in  the  common  ark  of 
our  national  security  and  happiness. 

The  sun  is  setting.  So  surely  as  it  shall  rise 
again,  so  surely  do  I  think  that  the  great 
events  we  have  now  celebrated  prelude  the 
end  of  our  national  troubles,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  national  authority  with  peace,  pros- 
perity, and'  freedom  throughout  the  whole 
land,  from  the  lakes  to  the  gm%  and  from  ocean 
to  ocean. 

And  so  I  bid  you  good  night ;  and  may  God 
have  you,  with  our  whole  country,  always  in 
His  holy  and  paternal  keeping. 

Enthusiastic  cheers  were  given  at  the  con 
elusion  of  the  speech. 
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